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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | seven and twenty, before anybody asketh why | reasonable cause for his going, and without 








— she doth so; and, if at length she hath the ill- | such a testimoinal, any such wanderer might 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. hap, in some parish, to meet with a more vigi-| be apprehended, and put in the stocks.” 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | lant beadle than one in twenty of them are, all| Under Henry VIII., “a ‘ sturdy beggar’ was 
Seheartptions wud Payments tectived by he does is but to lead her the length of five or|to be whipped the first time he was detected in 


six houses into another parish, and then con- | begging; to have his right ear cropped for the 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, cludes, as his masters the parishioners do, that | second offence ; and, if again guilty, of begging, 


No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, he hath done the part of a most diligent officer. | was to be indicted ‘ for wandering, loitering, 
PHILADELPHIA, But suppose he should go yet further, to the| and idleness,’ and if convicted, was ‘ to suffer 
—_—— end of his line, which is the end of the law, and | execution of death as a felon and an enemy of 


All communications, except those relating immedi-|the perfect execution of his office,—that is, | the commonwealth.’ ” 
tata oe ee suppose he should carry this poor wretch toa} Under Edward VI., “ every able-bodied per- 
2 justice of the peace, and he should order the}son who should not apply himself to some 
delinquent to be whipt, and sent from parish to | honest labour, or offer to serve for even meat 
parish, to the place of her birth or last abode,|and drink, was to be taken for a vagabond, 
which not one justice of twenty, through pity | branded on the shoulder, and adjudged a slave, 
or other cause, will do: even this is a great| for two years, to any one who should demand 
charge upon the country, and yet the business | him, to be fed on bread and water and refuse 
of the nation is wholly undone ; for no sooner|meat, and made to work by being beaten, 
doth the delinquent arrive at the place assigned, | chained, or otherwise treated. If he ran away 
but, for shame or idleness, she presently de- | during the two years, he was to be branded on 
serts it, and wanders directly back, or some|the cheek, and adjudged a slave for life, and 
other way, hoping for better fortune; whilst|if he ran away again, he was to suffer death 
the parish to which she is sent, knowing her ajas a felon. If not demanded as a slave, he 
lazy, and perhaps a worse qualified person, is | was to be kept to hard labour on the highways, 
as willing to be rid of her, as she is to be gone | in chains.” 
from thence.’” Under Elizabeth—the good Queen Bess— 
The very numerous instances, throughout|the system relaxed a little; but not until the 
the kingdom, of this idleness, or laziness, spo-|thirty-ninth year of her reign. It was then 
ken of by Sir Josiah, no doubt, owed their ori- | enacted, that “ every able-bodied person refus- 
gin, chiefly, to the fact, that labour could not|ing to work for the ordinary wages [that is, 
earn labour’s worth, but must submit to take | the wages arbitrarily fixed by the magistrates,] 
whatever the will of the magistrate might dic-| was to be ‘openly whipped until his body be 
tate. A very sure way indeed of multiplying | bloody, and forthwith sent, from parish to par- 
laziness in a country. ish, the most straight way to the parish where 
This state of things was tolerated in England | he was born, and there put himself to labour 
for more than 130 years; and, during the|as a true subject ought to do.’” 
greater part of that time, the government ap-| Milner—the author of a late work on “ The 
pears to have been insensible cf the folly and | Elevation of the People,” published in London, 
wrong it was committing. Perhaps, the fact| 1846—remarks of this period: “In what the 
which explains this may be found to bear some| national minstrelsy calls the ‘golden days of 
relationship to that which blinded for a time,| good Queen Bess,’ Harrison tells us, that 
the eyes of the Pennsylvania Quaker to the|‘ rogues were trussed up apace,’ and there was 
wrongfulness of slavery. Bad as the condition | not one year commonly wherein 300 or 400 
of the people was, under the law of settlement, | of them were not devoured and eaten up by the 
it was so much better than it had been before | gallows.” 
that law, as, for a long period, to reconcile the} In the 43d year of Elizabeth, however, these’ 
nation to its continuance, Bad as the institu-|cruelties were greatly diminished, at least in 
tion of slavery was, its subjects were so much | appearanee ; for simple imprisonment took the 
better treated than the labouring population of | place of punishments which did open violence 
the old world—from which the colonists had | to the growing humanity of the age. Yet, im- 
recently arrived—as, for a much shorter peri-| prisonment, im those days was no light inflic- 
od, to reconcile them to its existence. tion. ‘The journals of our early Friends have 
That this notion is not altogether fanciful, al | transmitted to us some idea of those horrible 
any rate, with relation to England, will be evi- | dungeons, into which—hidden from the public 
dent by recurrence to a few well-established | eye, and little thought of—hundreds of human 
facts. The Society for the diffusion of Useful| beings were frequently crammed, and many 
Knowledge has, in its Cyclopzdia, condensed | suffered to die from the combined effects of 
them into a narrow compass :— cold, wet, hunger, filth, and an atmosphere 
In the time of Richard II., no labourer was | loaded with impurities, aided, sometimes, by 
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For ‘** The Friend.” 


Grahame’s Colonial Mistery. 
(Continued from page 194.) 


THE PENNSYLVANIAN SLAVE. 


It was asserted, last week, that the condition 
of the labouring man in England, at the period 
then under consideration, was not so good as that 
ofthe slave in Pennsylvania, Perhaps it would 
have been better to say, that his usage was not 
so good, His condition, in one important par- 
ticular, was certainly better. England had 
recognized such power in the popular voice, 
that whenever it was unitedly raised in opposi- 
tion to oppression, government lent a respect- 
ful ear to the outcry, and found safety in com- 
pliance. ‘The clamour against general war- 
rants, alluded to by Adam Smith, was a case 
of this kind. The slave is vested with no 
such remedial power. The English people 
were not slaves; yet the usage to which they 
were subjected, for above 130 years, under the 
law of settlement, was worse than anything we 
read of in the usage of the slaves in Quaker 
Pennsylvania. Let us hear the Editors of the 
Pictorial History on this head :— 

* Some glimpses of the state of the pauper 
population, a few years after the new law of 
settlement came into operation, are afforded by 
an inquiry ‘Concerning the Relief and Em- 
ployment of the Poor,’ which forms one of the 
chapters of Sir Josiah Child’s New Discourse 
of Trade, written in 1665, and published in 
1668. Sir Josiah describes the condition of 


the extreme ; and the details he gives seem to 
show that a great part of their misery was the 
consequence of the late act. In illustration of 
the combined cruelty and efficacy of ‘ the shift- 
ing off, sending, or whipping back, the poor 
wanderers to the place of their birth or last 
abode,’ which was continually going on in all 
parts of the kingdom, he gives the following 
instance :—‘ A poor idle person, that will not 
work, or that nobody will employ in the coun- 
try, comes up to London, to set up the trade of 


gging ; such a person, probably, may beg up| permitted “ to quit his dwelling-place without a | the blows of the gaoler ; who, seldom subjected 
and down the streets seven years, it may be| testimonial from a justice of the peace, showing |to the supervision of his superiors, seemed to 
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possess almost unlimited power over his n mise-| result of his own personal observations and in- 
rable captives. | vestigations—upon the natural and artificial | 

When a man has been long confined in dark-| productions of our land, its progress in the | 
ness the admission of a little light may be to practical arts, and ifs institutions, social and | 
him, at first, like the arrival of perfect day ; so|civil. His favourite pursuit seems to have 
when men escape from a condition of extreme! | been natural history, but he took a lively inter- 
oppression to one more tolerable, they may,|est in whatever related to the condition of the 
for a while, imagine that they have attained to people, and his testimony may be regarded as| 
liberty. Such, in a degree, were probably the strictly impartial. He had no great deal to 
feelings of the English people which so long}say about slavery in the provinces now known 
reconciled them to the hardships imposed by | ‘as the middle states, but what did drop from 
the famous law of settlement; and such we) jhis pen, especially in reference to the system 


may, without violence to common. sense, be-| 
lieve, was the nature of the feeling which, for 
a time, reconciled the Quaker colonists of Penn- 
sylvania to the bondage of the black man. 
But the parallel is not perfect: for, whereas, | 
by the law of settlement, and the spirit with) 
which it was enforced, the natural privileges| 
of the British subject were grievously curtailed, | 
and himself personally abused ; in Pennsylva-| 
nia, slavery was almost divested of its odious 
features by the mild and benevolent deportment| 
of the master. ‘To assist his reader in coming} 
to an impartial judgment upon the Quaker, 
Grahame ought to have placed before hima 
comprehensive view of the state of the labour- 
ing classes, in that age of the world. 

He unjustly stamps the Quaker with the 
stigma of tyranny. William Penn remarks, in 


as it existed in Pennsylvania, conveys a good 
deal in a very few words. His language is 
quite remarkable: * ‘The negroes or blacks 
jare, in @ manner, slaves.” ‘Those words— 
“in a manner”—are very peculiar, and cer- 
tainly indicate that the condition of the negroes 
was not that which is ordinarily implied by the 
term slavery. It is one of those incidental ex- 
pressions, which, falling from a man accus- 
tomed to weigh his words, are very significa- 
tive. He speaks, however, particularly, of the 


extraordinary protection afforded by the law to} 
the slave and of his kind treatment by the 


master. 
The condition of the working classes, in 
America, at that time, contrasted strongly with 


ithat of their brethren in Europe. Grahame 


cites the testimony of Gawen Laurie, the sec- 


| however, is not yet entirely excluded from the 

Christmas fare of some families.” So long 
as the dictation of the magistrate could limit 
the wages of a chief-husbandman, or master. 
mason, to 10/, a year, wheat-bread was not 
\likely to be in much request among working 
people. In the bread shops, accordingly, but 
little of the dainty was to be found. “* An 
|old labourer,’ says Sir Frederick, ‘of eighty. 
five [years of age] remarks, that when he was 
a boy, he was at Carlisle market with his fa. 
ther, and, wishing to indulge himself witha 
penny loaf made of wheat-flour, he searched 
for it for some time, but could not procure a 
piece of wheaten bread at any shop in the 
town.’ ” 

There are other points, besides those alrea- 
ey indicated, in which according to the testi. 
mony of Kalm, the Pennsylvania slave does 
not seem to have occupied a position so much 
worse than the free labourer as the system of 
slavery now in existence would lead us to sup. 
pose. The slaves, says Kalm, “ possess equal 
advantages [with the other servants] in all 
things except their being obliged to serve their 
whole lifetime, and get no other wages than 
what their master’s goodness allowt them.” 
The last exception is worthy of attention. That 
the goodness of the master should allow wages 
at all is a very remarkable circumstance, and 





substance, that the form of a government is of|ond deputy governor of New Jersey, in rela | in itself plainly indicates, that the condition of 


much less importance than the spirit with 
which it is administered. Grahame, in draw- 


tion to the people of that colony, and it was 
equally applicable to Pennsylvania: ‘ There 


jthe Quaker slave was very unlike that of the 
slave of the present day, and more nearly allied, 


ing his sketches of New England and Pennsy!-|is not in all the province a poor body, or that | in respect to remuneration, at least, to the Eu- 


vania policy, did not sufficiently keep in mind, 


wants.” ‘The servants work not so much by 


ropean labourer—whose superiors dictated the 


that it is very possible to have, under a form|a third as they do in England; and, I think, | rate of his wages—than is generally imagined. 


of liberty, the spirit of tyranny, and, that even | 
under the form of tyranny, the spirit of phi-| 
lanthropy may exist. 

There are evidences, quite conclusive to a} 
member of the Society of Friends, extant in| 
their old records, exhibiting the tender care of 
Friends for the welfare of their negro servants ; 
and the laws of the commonwealth, as Gra- 
hame himself acknowledges, afford satisfactory 
proof of the same tender disposition, and a de- 
sire to protect that dependent class from out- 
rage and violence: but evidence drawn from 
sources, not tinctured with Quakerism, is not 
abundant. ‘There is one writer however, who 
drops a few very significative remarks upon} 
the subject, and whose testimony is perfectly 
unexceptionable, He made a tour through the 
colonies, while slavery was still sanctioned by 
the Quakers of Pennsylvania. 

Peter Kalm, a learned Swede—*“ Professor 
in the University of Aobo in Swedish Finland | 
and member of the Swedish Royal Academy,” | 
visited the Quaker colony in 1748, and afier-| 
wards published his * Travels into North Ame-|u 
rica”—a work which enjoys a high reputation | 
for accuracy, and possesses peculiar value as| 
a dispassionate and unbiassed expression of the 
opinions of a highly intelligent stranger, in! 
relation to this country, at a period when few 
men of his capacity and acquirements had | 
visited our shores from disinterested motives. 
The object of Kalm’s voyage to America ap- 
pears to have been, simply, to add his quota to| 





the stock of human knowledge, by carrying to 
Europe, from a country, then an unexplored | 
region to men of science, a faithful report,—the | 


\feed much better; for they have beef, pork, 

bacon, pudding, milk, butter, and good beer 
and cider to drink.” In 1748, when the learn- 
ed Swede was travelling through the colonies, 
the prosperity of the people had not decreased, 
and he testifies, moreover, what bears upon the 
subject in hand, that the slaves “ had as good 
food as the rest of the servants.” ‘That was 
sumptuous living compared with the rye and 
barley bread, and stinted fare of the European 
free labourer. Even at so late a period as the 
French Revolution, the celebrated Brissot de 
Warville, then travelling in the United States, 
was so astonished at seeing an American 


|/ploughman eating a piece of white bread and 


the wing of a turkey, that he recorded the fact 
for the information and amazement of his coun- 
trymen. In the Pictorial History of England, 
notice is taken of a publication by Sir Frede- 
rick Eden, in which is some account of the 
diet of the working people of the north of Eng- 
land. It “ states that it is only since the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century that the 

use of wheaten bread has been gradually in- 
| troduced among the labouring classes. ‘ About 


fifty years ago,’ he afterwards tells us (that is, 
‘about the year 1747,) ‘so little was the quan- 


tity of wheat used in the county of Cumberland, 


\that it was only a rich family that used a peck 


of wheat in the course of a year, and that was 
used at Christmas. The crust of the goose- 


|pie—a dish with which almost every table in 


the county at that season is supplied—was 
made of barley-meal: one of wheaten-flour 
was considered as a great delicacy, but is now 
getting into very general use: the barley-pie, 


Yet, at the period of Kalm’s visit, the move- 
ment had begun within the bosom of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, which was to clear them of this 
evil institution. 

It is hoped, that the reader will not confound 
these remarks with a course of reasoning [re- 
quently adopted by advocates of slavery, where- 
| by it is attempted to justify that wretched sys- 
| tem of servitude, because misery and destitution 
,are to be found among the poor of free states. 
The writer designs no justification of slavery, 
but it seems to him, that the misery which was 
so generally rivetted, by the strong arm of law, 
upon the labouring classes of Europe, contrast- 
,ed with the comfortable condition of the slave 
of early Pennsylvania, does afford a reasonable 
explanation of the unconsciousness of the So- 
ciety of Friends to the wrongfulness of the sys- 
tem, without resorting to the imputation of a 
selfish, covetous, and tyrannical temper, upon 
a body of men who are generally acknowledg- 
ed to have been distinguished, among religious 
professors, by the liberality and philanthropy 
that pervaded their social and political institu- 
tions. 


} 





(To be continued.) 


Interesting to Apple Growers.—In a letter 
published in the January number of the Horti- 
culturist, C. Springer, of Meadow Farm, Ohio, 
says :-— 

“| have gathered, this year, from one acre 

of ground, about 150 barrels of the finest and 
fairest apples grown in this vicinity, and about 
one barrel of the White Doyenne pears. The 
latter are now (Nov, 8th) in perfection. I had 
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one Rhode Island Greening five inches in dia- 
meter, weighing eighteen ounces and three 
quarters. —My trees have never been trimmed, 
and I raise larger and better fruit than one 
who trims his trees.—Cincinnati Chronicle. 





Abolishing Capital Punishment. 


Report of the Committee of Assembly on the 
subject of Abolishing Capital Punishment 
in the State of New Jersey. Read February 
18, 1847, and ordered to be printed. 


The committee to whom were referred peti- 
tions praying for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment, beg leave respectfully to Report : 

That they have considered the prayers of 
the petitioners upon this vitally important sub- 
ject, now agitating the public mind, and so 
widely affecting tbe public interests, and have 
endeavoured to collate such facts respecting it 
as the circumstances and their limited time 
would allow. 

Your committee believe that the awful re- 
sponsibility of taking human life should not be 
incurred by any human tribunal, without a 
direct warrant from the Divine Author of that 
life, given to subserve the best interests of 
society. 

If capital punishment be in accordance with 
the command of God, and the highest expedi- 
ency, your committee could never consent to 
its abolition. But, in their opinion, neither the 
law of God nor an enlightened policy demand 
the execution of the criminal ; on the contrary, 
the precepts of our religion, and the claims of 
society require its abrogation. A few of the 
evidences by which your committee have reach- 
ed these conclusions are respectfully subjoined. 

The law of God:—Those who base their 
defence of the “ death penalty” upon the writ- 
ten word, rest it mainly upon the text in Gene- 
sis ix. 6: “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed.” ‘ This,” says 
the most able defender of the gallows in this 
country, ‘is the citadel of our argument, com- 
manding and sweeping the whole subject.” 
From its location in the sacred Scriptures, your 
committee approach this “ citadel” reverently, 
and find it was not erected during the dispen- 
sation of Jesus, nor yet of Moses, but at a peri- 
od long anterior to both. 

Your committee are fully sensible that any 
text in the sacred Scriptures, appearing to re- 
quire of us so solemn a duty as the taking of 
life, should be so clear and explicit as to admit 
of no dispute, especially among those who are 
equally eminent as authority in exposition of 
its meaning. But this is not the case with re- 
spect to the passage in question. Your com- 
mittee would not notice mere verbal variations, 
or the cavils of those who are not believers in 
the [Scriptures] ; but they find that men of the 
profoundest learning and most exalted piety, 
who believe the Bible to be [of Divine autho- 
rity], and have devoted their lives to its study, 
that such men differ widely as to the meaning 
of this text, and the correctness of our transla- 
tion of it, not a few of them denying its man- 
datory character altogether, and regarding it 
simply as a prediction. 

Some of the most eminent Hebrew scholars 
render the imperative “ shall” in the text, upon 
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“will” or “ may ;” and it was the opinion of 
John Calvin that the words “ by man” were a 
forced construction of the original. Others 
assert that there is more evidence to prove the 
predictive than the mandatory character of the 
passage, as the word “shall” is frequently 
used in the Bible, when it is evident no com- 
mand is given, and it occurs twelve or fifteen 
times in the chapter containing this text, in 
only two or three of which can it be construed 
into a command ; and they are at a loss to dis- 
cover why an exception should be made in the 
sixth verse to justify capital punishment. 

In six or eight translations of the Bible into 
different languages, the rendering of this pas- 
sage is not mandatory, “ will” being substituted 
for “ shall.” 

Your committee do not assume to decide 
what should be the literal translation of the 
text, but they respectfully submit whether any 
passage, about which there is so much conflict 
—upon the meaning of which men, equally 
pious and learned, differ so essentially—can 
be safely considered a Divine sanction for an 
institution that is in itself opposed to the merci- 
ful and humanizing tendencies of our religion. 
And again, even admitting capital punishment 
to have been a law of remote and less enlight- 
ened times, it is no argument that it should be 
continued by us, who are living under the light 
of a dispensation that supersedes and abolishes 
the law of * blood for blood,” of “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and requires 
men to imitate the Divine administration, which 
seeks to win by the omnipotence of love, rather 
than coerce by the exercise of infinite power. 

Failing to discover sufficient evidence of a 
Divine warrant for the execution of the mur- 
derer, your committee think the question 
resolves itself into one of expediency altoge- 
ther, and to this aspect of it they solicit your 
attention. 

Your committee believe that the common 
apprehension of danger to the safety of society 
from the abolition of the death penalty, has no 
foundation in fact. By a careful and impartial 
examination of statistics, it will be found that 
the abolishment of the “ punishment of death” 
as a penalty for arson, burglary, &c., has very 
materially diminished those crimes against pro- 
perty; and the same is true with respect to 
murder—crimes against life diminish as execu- 
tions decrease. 

Your committee are in possession of numer- 
ous facts to substantiate the first position ; but 
as it might be objected that the death punish- 
ment is disproportioned to crimes against pro- 
perty, and therefore any change in that respect 
does not affect the main question, they will 
confine themselves principally to the facts in 
relation to murder, only adding a few general 
statements of the other. 


which its whole force as a command reste, | tions of murder first 7 








a 


years, 141; second 7 
years, 113; third 7 years, 105. ‘Thus while 
the number of executions as “ solemn warn- 
ings” fell more than forty-five per cent., mur- 
ders, instead of multiplying, decreased more 
than twenty-five per cent. 

In 1837, no execution had taken place in 
London and Middlesex, in a population of one 
million, three hundred and sixty thousand, for 
nearly four years; yet this disuse of the scaf- 
fold was attended by a considerable diminution 
of crime, as the Parliamentary returns show. 
The facts in our country fully corroborate 
these statements. Horse stealing, capital in 
Virginia, was of all crimes most frequent. 
New Jersey tried punishing it with death until 
1759, and revived it again in 1780, but, after 
a few years’ experience, gave it up at the bid- 
ding of humanity and sound policy, Counter- 
feiting Continental bills of credit, capital in 
Pennsylvania, was much more frequent there 
than where it was not so punished. In two 
years the cases of i¢ were almost as many as 
all kinds of forgery not capital, in fourteen 
years, The result with respect to arson is 
similar. 

Of the second position, “that murders di- 
minish as executions decrease,” there is abun- 
dant and incontestible evidence. Montesquier 
states, “ that, during two centuries and a half 
in ancient Rome, no citizen could lawfully be 
put to death for crime, and the republic was 
not the worse regulated, and no injury was 
done to the police.” In France, in five years, 
ending 1829, executions for murder were three 
hundred and fifty-two ; in the next five years, 
only one hundred and thirty-one, and yet, this 
great decrease of “ deterring examples” was 
attended by no increase, but rather a slight 
diminution of crime. 

During seven years, while Sir James Mack- 
intosh was recorder of Bombay, the death pun- 
ishment was wholly abolished there, yet, as he 
stated in his parting charge to the grand jury, 
in 1811, the capital crimes were little more 
than one-third in proportion to the population, 
as in the seven years from 1756, with forty- 
seven executions; and the murders were but 
one-third as many as in the last seven years 
before his administration. ‘ This experiment,” 
he adds, “* has been without any diminution of 
the security of the lives and property of men.” 
Two hundred thousand men have been govern- 
ed for seven years without a capital punish- 
ment, and without an increase of crime. “ If 
the experiment was ever to fail,” says T. Leon- 
ard, in a speech in Parliament, “ its failure 
might have been expected in such a place, a 
crowded Indian sea-port of a mixed and shift- 
ing population.” 

The testimony of Russia is signally conclu- 
sive, for although we are not in possession of 
statistics, exhibiting the precise result of the 


Lord Howard, alluding to the abrogation of| experiment in that vast country, yet we have 
the punishment of death in several countries, | general statements from the highest and most 


for various crimes, during seventy years, says :| reliable authority. 


The Empress Catharine, 


“In no one instance does it appear to be fol-| referring to the twenty years’ experience of her 


lowed by an increase of crime.” 


In proof of| predecessor in this respect, says: ‘* The Em- 


this, in England and Wales, in a period of| press Elizabeth gave the fathers of the nation 
twenty-one years, ending with 1834, all the|a more excellent pattern than that of all the 
executions in the first 7 years were 649 ; sec-| pomps of war, victory and devastation ;” and 


ond 7 years, 494; third 7 years, 355 ; convic-|the Count de Segur, on his return from an 













embassy in Russia, in 1791, declared that 


country to be one in which the fewest murders 


were committed ; and the Empress frequently 
said to him, “we must punish crime without 
imitating it.” The testimony of Russians in 
this country corroborate these statements ; and 
the declarations of a gentleman, now in Tren- 
ton, just returned from Russia, where he has 
resided two years, abundantly confirm them. 

The same is true of Belgium, of which we 
have authentic accounts. In that country, 
capital punishment, less and less used since 
1800, has been set aside since 1830, by com- 
mutation of all capital offences to imprisonment 
at hard labour. ‘The result exhibits a steady 
reduction of murders, as will be seen by the 
annexed statement of each period of five years 
to 1835. Convictions of murder in five years: 
to 1804, one hundred and fifty; to 1809, 
eighty-two ; to 1814, sixty-four; to 1819, forty- 
two; to 1824, thirty-eight; to 1829, thirty-four ; 
to 1834, twenty ; whence it is evident that as 
executions diminish, murders decrease from 
thirty in one year to four, after 1830, when 
none were executed. 

The inspector-general of the Begium prisons 
reports, that the yearly average of murders in 
nineteen years, ending with 1814, was twenty- 
one, with twenty-eight executions a year; in 
the next fifteen years, with less than five exe- 
culions a year, not quite eight murders; and 
in the five years ending with 1834, with no 
executions, only four murders ; showing a fall- 
ing off, as capital punishment decreased, from 
twenty-one murders to only four per year; and 
it must be remembered that these results oc- 
curred in a continually increasing population. 

Tuscany has been often cited by both the 
advocates and the opposers of capital punish- 
ment, and your committee think the evidences 
it furnishes are conclusive. There the punish- 
ment of death was abolished in 1765, and im- 
prisonment at hard labour substituted. The 
grand duke, Leopold, in an edict, issued twen- 
ty-one years afterwards, says, “ that instead of 
increasing the number of crimes, it consider- 
ably diminished that of the smaller ones, and 
rendered those of an atrocious nature very 
rare.” 

A report to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in 1830, alluding to this subject, says, 
“the mildness of the penal legislation in Tus- 
cany has so improved the character of the 
people, that there was a time when the prisons 
of the Grand Duchy were entirely empty.” 
Edward Livingston states, on the authority of 
a gentleman who resided five years in Pisa, a 
Tuscan city, that only five murders had been 
perpetrated in the Grand Duchy in twenty 
years after the abolition of the death penalty, 
and adds, “In Rome, where the manners, 
principles and religion of the inhabitants are 
the same, and where death inflicted with great 
pomp and parade is the penalty for murder, 
sixty murders had been committed in the city 
and vicinity in three months.” The Marquis 
of Pastoret, vice-president of the French Cham- 
ber of Peers, says, “ the happy effect of abolish. 
ing the death penalty in Tuscany was a fact 
so fully recognized, when he wrote (in 1790), 
that he could not think of seeking means of 
proving what no one thought of disputing.” 
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criminal law in the University of Pisa, bears 
his testimony to the good results of the mea- 
sure ; and the same authority asserts that “ the 
re-establishment of capital punishment in Tus- 
cany was chiefly through the power of the 


Carmignam, a distinguished professor of|the welfare of our youth in general. 





We have 
therefore reprinted several pieces written by 
our antient Friends, and likewise several by 
our dear friend, John Woolman, and the Jour. 
nal of our worthy friend, Daniel Stanton, some 
of which have been spread in distant places, 


absolute will of Bonaparte, in opposition to the | and we doubt not may have a salutary effect, 
wishes of all the magistrates, to the views of | We are desirous that a like brotherly care may 


all the enlightened jurists of the country, and 
to the evidence which their recent experience 
had afforded.” 

In our own country the experiment has not 
been sufficiently tested to prove its utility, but 
your committee think the foregoing statements, 
not only establish the fact that murders do not 
increase where capital punishment is abolished, 
but that they do absolutely diminish rapidly, if 
not cease altogether, when the state refuses to 
set the example. Whenever the government 
has emphatically taught the imviolability of 
human life, that it is too sacred to be taken by 
man, even for the highest crimes, there the 
people have received and profited by the les- 
son, and all crimes against life become rare. 
That the converse of this proposition is true, 
the history of the world affords ample evidence. 
Wherever the laws are sanguinary and execu- 
tions frequent, the people grow accustomed to 
the bloody and fearful exhibitions, learn to 
estimate human life cheaply, and murder is 
often the consequence of the most trivial causes. 
As an example of this, your committee need 
only refer to one section of our own country, 
where the laws governing a very large class 
of its inhabitants are sanguinary in the extreme, 
rendering the estimate of life among those who 
govern exceedingly light, and consequently the 
periodicals from that region are laden with ter- 
rific accounts of crimes against life, of almost 
every kind and degree. ‘There are not a few 
instances in this country and in Europe, where 
murders seem to have been the immediate re- 
sult of executions, and several cases where the 
crime for which the culprit was being hanged, 
was perpetrated under the very gallows. 

(To be concluded.) 





For ** The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782, 


(Continued from page 197.) 


In the Twelfth month, 1772, the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Philadelphia, addressed the 
following epistle to Friends of New York, 
Rhode Island, and New England. 

“ Dear Friends: 

** On consideration of the increase of the set- 
tlements in the several governments,—the re- 
mote situation of divers of our brethren, and 
the poverty of many who may be religiously 
concerned for the right instruction of their 
children in the principles of Truth as professed 
by us, yet on various accounts may not have it 
in their power to afford them all the helps, and 
assistance they wish for,—a concern hath been 
revived among us on account of these and for 





be promoted in your several meetings as your 
settlements increase, that every family of 
Friends may be encouraged and expected to 
put the writings of Friends in the hands of 
their children, servants and others, who may 
thus at times be induced to peruse them to their 
profit. As there is a great increase of vain 
books, that amuse the thoughtless youth, and 
lead such who love to read them from the sim. 
plicity of the Truth, we are the more concerned 
to urge this religious care, which we desire 
may increase among us, that all may be done 
that is in our power towards the preservation 
of our youth and their growth in piety and 
virtue. 

‘**On this occasion, we use the brotherly free- 
dom of mentioning to you, that it appears to 
have been the early care of Friends of our 
Yearly Meeting to provide a stock for the di- 
vers necessary purposes, which did, and might 
arise for the general service of Friends. A 
part of this has been frequently applied for 
printing and dispersing books and other writ- 
ings of our Friends. We believe a provision 
of the like sort may be useful among you, as 
it may be an easy means for the poor and 
sober inquirers within the compass of your 
meetings, to be the more generally furnished 
with the means of instruction, and in many 
other occurring cases may be found necessary 
and of service.” 

To this epistle was appended a list of Friends’ 
books which had been printed by direction of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and could be fur- 
nished at very low prices. 

About the beginning of the year 1773, 
Friends of Philadelphia appointed a committee 
to visit the families of the poor among them, and 
where they found a deficiency to present them 
with Bibles, and also with some of the approved 
writings of members of their own Society. 

About this time an epistle from the Meeting 
for Sufferings in London to that in Philadel- 
phia, dated Tenth month 2d, 1772, came to 
hand. It acknowledges the care of Friends in 
Philadelphia, in attending to the property of 
the Society in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
also the reception of a gift of £100 from them 
in aid of the expenses of London Yearly Meet- 
ing. It then proceeds : 

“‘ The address from Friends in Pennsylvania 
to the proprietors respecting the too great coun- 
tenance shown in your province to many hurt- 
ful things, was communicated to them. They 
received it favourably, and gave expectation 
that care should be taken to discourage as far 
as in them lay, the objects of Friends’ com- 
plaint. 

“The decease of one of the proprietors soon 
after this application, making it necessary to 
appoint another Governor, and the surviving 
proprietary being again applied to on the sub- 
ject of Friends’ address, he signified his inten- 
tions to give such instruction to the new Gov- 
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ernor as he hoped would contribute to remove 
all cause of uneasiness in these respects. 

“ As it has been the practice of Friends to 
wait upon the governor appointed to the pro- 
vinces in which there are any considerable 
number of such as profess with us, in order to 
request their favourable notice and assistance 
in any thing that occurs consistent with their 
station ; the like regard was paid to your pre- 
sent governor ; and occasion was again taken 
to urge the necessity of discouraging those 
practices with which you, and all sober think- 
ing persons of every denomination, have such 
just ground of dissatisfaction. 

“The governor promised his concurrence, 
and for your sakes to whom the evils complain- 
ed of must be particularly distressing, and for 
the community in general, we should be glad 
to hear that his conduct is conformable to such 
professions. 

“We consider that in a growing country 
like yours, where new families almost daily 
spring up. and spread themselves farther and 
farther into the country, it is incumbent upon 
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think that the company of several Friends from 
America,* added much to its solemnity.” 

The Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia 
appointed a committee to confer with Richard 
Penn, because horse-races and stage-plays 
were still encouraged in the province. In the 
Fourth month, 1773, they made a report from 
which it appears that they were courteously re- 
ceived by the governor. He expressed his 
great regard for the Society of Friends, and 
said that he was willing to render them any 
service he could consistently with his judgment. 
He said he presided in the province over a 
mixed people, many of whom did not view 
these things in the light that Friends did, and 
therefore it was difficult for him to comply 
with the request. Yet he thought it was right 
in Friends, in discharge of their religious duty, 
to make known their disapprobation of these 
things to him. He expressed a hope that he 
should always regard tender consciences and 
would at all times be glad to hear what Friends 
had to say on any subject. The commitiee 
were satisfied with having discharged their 


you all who wish well to the prosperity of| duty, and believed that some of the views open- 


Truth in general, and that saving help and 
knowledge may be manifested to and obeyed 
by individuals, to be diligent in communicating 
the means of information. We cannot pass by 
your care in this respect without just commen- 
dation, We trust you will have it frequently 
in remembrance, and as it may be put into 
your hearts, omit no opportunity of dispersing 
to the infant settlers amongst Friends, such 
treatises as may appear to you conducive to 
edification.” 

They then desire to subscribe for 100 copies 
of Sewell’s History, which was printing by 


Friends in America,—make some mention of 


Barclay’s Apology in German, preparing for 
publication,—and then note the allusion to the 
passage in the last Philadelphia epistle, about 
Friends in North Carolina,—that they had in 
England heard nothing particularly painful 
about them, They express a hope none had 
joined in any riotous proceeding, and add :— 
“Your brotherly care nevertheless requires 
our acknowledgment of your Christian attention 
and regard to Friends in that province. 

“We are informed that the representatives 
of the people in Virginia, have made some re- 
presentations to government here, aguinst the 
importation of negroes to that colony. We 
rejoice at it, and doubt not of the hearty con- 
currence of many in your province; and it 
might probably have a good effect in discoun- 
tenancing such traffic, if your government like- 
wise would give a public testimony of the like 
nature against a practice so inconsistent with 
the principles of Christianity. 

“Though the inhabitants of your province 
may not be considered as importers, yet as 
many of these oppressed objects are kept in 
bondage amongst you, it seems to be the duty 
of the provincial representatives to secure them- 
selves from the reproach of encouraging a traf- 
fic so dishonourable to humanity, and utterly 
inconsistent with a Christian profession. 

“Of the transactions of our last Yearly 
Meeting, the printed and written epistles will 
have informed you, Divers amongst us esteem 
ita memorable season, and have reason to 


ed by them gained the governor’s attention. 

John Woolman having died Tenth month 
7th, 1772, at York, England, whilst on a reli- 
gious visit to that country, the following min- 
ute was made relative to him by the Meeting 
for Sufferings in Philadelphia, Fourth month 
15th, 1773. 

** Our beloved friend John Woolman, having 
before his leaving us, sealed up a journal of 
his life to near that time, together with some 
other manuscripts, and directed them to John 
Pemberton, in order that they should be com- 
municated to this meeting, if it should please 
the Lord to remove him from the stage of this 
life before his return, they were now present- 
ed.” A committee was appointed to examine 
them, and they were approved and soon after- 
wards published. 

This may be a suitable opportunity to say, 
that many Friends in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey had for nearly 50 years been anxious 
for the publication of a History of the settle- 
ment of the two provinces. The subject had 
been for nearly that length of time on the min- 
utes of the Yearly Meeting, and frequently 
referred to. Caleb Pusey commenced collect- 
ing materials towards such a work. John 
Kinsey gave some aid, and now in 1773, Sam- 
uel Smith had it ready to offer for the conside- 
ration of his friends. A committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings examined it, and having 
approved of it generally, it was returned to the 
author for some verbal corrections and addi- 
tions. Samuel Smith soon afterwards died, 
having never finished it. The proposed histo- 
ry was divided into two parts; that which 
concerned the Society of Friends has been 
already published in “ The Friend ;” the part 
containing the general or political history of 
the province of Pennsylvania, has been lost. 

A horse-race being advertised to be held in 
Philadelphia in the Fifth month of this year, 
Friends found it their duty to appoint a com- 
mittee to call upon the Mayor of the city, and 





* John Woolman, Samuel Emlen, William Hunt, 
and Sarah Morris. 








some of the magistrates, to open to them the 
pernicious consequences to the morality of the 
citizens likely to result from such exhibitions. 
(To he continued.) 
eg 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Martyrs. 


(Concluded from page 199.) 


James Abbies, a young man who travelled 
from place to place to avoid the peril of the 
times, at last happened to be apprehended, and 
to be brought belore the bishop of Norwich, 
who examined him concerning his religion ; 
sometimes using threets, and at other times 
flatteries ; at last the young man yielded to per- 
suasion, though against his conscience, when 
the bishop dismissed him, giving him a small 
piece of money. He had no sooner departed 
from the bishop, than he felt that he had displeas- 
ed the Lord by consenting to their delusions, 
whereupon he immediately went back to the 
bishop, and threw him the money again, say- 
ing, “ I repent that ever I consented to your 
wicked persuasion, and received your money.” 
Upon this the bishop with his chaplains, labour- 
ed to reduce him again, but to no purpose, 
He suffered death with constancy, being burnt 
in the year 1555. 

Roger Coo being asked by a bishop, “« Whe- 
ther he would not obey the king’s laws? an- 
swered, As far as they agree with the Word of 
God I will obey them.” In reply, the bishop 
said, “ Whether they agree with the Word of 
God or not, we are bound to obey them, if the 
king were an infidel ;” to which Roger Coo 
said, “If Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
had so done, Nebuchadnezzar had not confess- 
ed the living God.” “This Roger Coo was 
an aged man, and after his sundry troubles 
and conflicts with his adversaries, at length 
was committed to the fire at Yexford in the 
county of Suffolk, where he ended his days 
anno 1555,” 

William Tymis, who had been so actively 
protesting against the corruptions of the church, 
both orally and by writing, as to be called by 
the bishop who passed sentence of death upon 
him, the Ringleader, was burnt with several 
others in the year 1556. During his imprison- 
ment he wrote a letter to his friends, from 
which the following is an extract: “ My dear 
brethren, for the tender mercy of God, remem- 
ber well what I have said unto you, and also 
written, the which I am now ready to seal 
with my blood. I praise God that ever I lived 
to see the day, and blessed be my good and 
merciful God that ever he gave me a body to 
glorify his Name. And dear hearts, | do not 
write unto you for none other cause, but to 
put you in remembrance that | have not forgot- 
ten you, to the end that | would not have you 
forget me, but to remember well what I have 
simply by word of mouth and writing, taught 
you; the which, although it were most simply 
done, yet truly, as your own conscience bear- 
eth me record ; and therefore in any case, take 
good heed, that you do not that which your 
own conscience doth condemn. Therefore 
come out of Sodom, and go to heaven-wards 
with the servants and martyrs of God, lest you 
be partakers of the vengence of God, that is 











which the Lord defend you, &c. Thus now | 
I take my leave of you forever in this world, 
except | be burned amongst you, which thing | 
is uncertain unto me as yet. 

“ By me your poorest, and most unworthy | 
brother in Christ, William Tymis; in) 
Newgate, the 12th.day of April, condemn. | 
ed to die for Christ’s truth.” 

Thomas Drowry, a blind boy, was asked by | 

a chancellor, “ Dost thou not believe that after | 
the words of consecration spoken by the priest, | 
there remaineth the very real body of Christ in | 
the sacrament of the altar? ‘To whom the| 
boy replied, No, that! do not. Chancellor.— 
Then thou art an heretic, and shall be burnt. 
But who hath taught thee this heresy? Boy. 
—You. Chancellor.—Where | pray thee?) 
Boy.—Even in yonder place, pointing towards 
the pulpit, (the court being held near it.) | 
Chancellor.—W hen did | teach thee so? Boy. 
—When you preached there upon the sacra- 
ment, you said the sacrament was to be receiv- 
ed spiritually, by faith, and not carnally, as} 
the papists have heretofore taught. Chancel- 


Coming upon this wicked nation, from the | ously said, * Whether hese was no part of | circulars abroad, asking 





lor.—Then do as I have done, and thou shall 
live as | do, and escape burning. Boy.— 
Though you can so easily dispense with your- 
self, and mock with God, the world and your 
conscience, yet I will not so do. Chancellor. 
—Then God have mercy upon thee, for I will 
read the sentence against thee. Boy.—God’s 
will be fulfilled.” And soon after he was burnt 
at Gloucester. 

Thirteen persons who were burned at one 
time near London, were accused of holding as 
many opinions, as there were persons. After 
they were condemned, they drew up a declara- 
tion of faith, which they all signed, “some 
particulars of which were,” “That the see of 
Rome was the see of anti-christ ;—the congre- 
gation of the wicked, &c., whereof the Pope is 
head, under the devil ;—also, that the mass 
was not only a profanation of the Lord’s sup- 
per, but a blasphemous idol ;—that God was 
neither corporally, nor spiritually in the sacra- 
ment of the altar, and there remaineth no sub- 
stance in the same, but only the substance of 
bread and water. For these articles of our 
belief, (said they,) we being condemned to die, 
do willingly offer our corruptible bodies to be 
dissolved in the fire, all with one voice assent- 
ing and consenting thereunto.” 

After sentence of death was passed upon 
Stephen Gratwick, he was asked whether he 
would recant, to which he replied, “ My faith 
is grounded more steadfastly than to change 
in a moment ; it’s no process of mine can alter 
me, unless my faith were as the waves of the 
sea. When the sentence was read, the bishop 
delivered him into the hands of the sheriff to 
be carried prisoner to the Marshalsea, where- 
upon the prisoner with a loud voice, desired 
God that he would not lay his blood to their 
charge, if it were His will. And as he was 
passing away, because he spake to the people, 
his persecutors cried out, Cut his tongue out, 
stop his mouth ; and so he was led to the Mar- 
shalsea, and put in irons, and shortly after was 
burnt in George’s Field.” 

Matthew Plaise, in answer to the bishop who 
queried from something that had been previ- 
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aid for the distressed 
that church here in England,” replied, I will | part of our community ; and from more than one 
tell you what Christ saith, “‘ Where two or | hundred cities and towns we have received 
three are gathered together in his name, there | substantial evidence of their good feeling to- 


is he in the midst of them.” ‘ Then the arch-|ward them. Your bounty has been large and 
deacon stood up, and in a mocking manner | well-timed ;—about sixty-four hundred dollars 
said, You have no wit to think we have been|worth of provisions, clothing, furniture and 
deceived so long time, and that the truth is|dry-goods, have been received, and fifty-six 
only made known to half a dozen of you ina | thousand four hundred ninety-eight 53-100 
corner ;—and read the article of the sacrament, | dollars in money. 
and said, you deny the real presence to be in| In distributing what has been intrusted to 
the sacrament after consecration. Much talk |our care, we have kept constantly in view the 
they had about this point, but at last the bishop| wish of the donors—“ RELIEF TO THE Dis- 
was so angry, that he said, If you will not an-| TREssED.” 
swer yea or nay, | will condemn you. Mat-| We have not been able to adopt any fixed 
thew said, | have answered; and if you con-|rate of per centage, but have varied it with cir. 
demn me, my life is not dear to me, and I am|cumstances, as but few cases were alike, and 
sure you shall not escape unpunished, for God | our aim was rather to relieve the distressed, 
will be revenged upon such murderers, Whe-|than to give to those who had much left, how- 
ther he died in prison, or was burnt, no men-|ever severe their loss might have been. 
tion is made in the register.” To the aged and infirm, to widows and other 
In the year 1558, “a short but sharp pro-| destitute females, and to orphans, we have 
clamation came forth to prohibit the spreading | handed out freely of your gifts, and in some few 
several good books, therein condemned, under | extreme cases, have nearly or quite made good 
the title of heresy and sedition, laying the|their loss, when it has not exceeded five hun- 
injunction so strict, that whosoever should be | dred dollars ; than which a greater amount has 
found to have any such books in their custody | in no individual case been awarded. 
after the proclamation came forth, should be| The recipients are more than four hundred 
reputed as rebels, and be executed forthwith |and sixty persons, of whom three hundred and 
according to the order of martial law. Shortly | fifty are heads of families; so that the whole 
after, several persons were apprehended, being | number actually assisted is upward of thirteen 
assembled in a religious exercise in a back | hundred and fifty persons, Of the first num- 
close near Islington, two and twenty of whom| ber, three hundred and fifty-six were very des- 
were committed to Newgate, and there remain- | titute, and a large proportion of them entirely 
ed seven weeks before they were examined. | so; these received in money, forty-nine thou- 
Seven of these two and twenty were afterwards | sand, eight hundred and thirty-four dollars, 
burnt in Smithfield, and six at Brainford.” Those to whom the remainder was given, had 
A woman by the name of Elizabeth Younge, | little or no available means. Among the first- 
during a very abusive examination, was asked,|named class, were eighty-six persons over 
why she would not go to mass? to which she|sixty years old, and one hundred and fifty-six 
replied, “* My conscience will not suffer me;|females, a large proportion of whom are 
for | had rather all the world should accuse me | widows. 
than my conscience.” The recipients have generally been well sat- 
It is stated that in the year 1571, there were |isfied, and very grateful for your bounty be- 
above thirty thousand Protestants destroyed by | stowed upon them. Some few of the recipients, 
the Papists, and that “ there was wonderful joy|as we have since found, were not entitled to 
at Rome for this massacre ; and the Pope with | assistance; but while they have received it 
his cardinals went in a procession, to give|through false statements, they have also re- 
thanks unto God for this great benefit bestowed | ceived our just rebuke. 
upon the see of Rome, and the Christian} In the distribution of your munificence, we 
world. A jubilee was also published ; and in| have acted independently of the few in our 
the evening the great ordnance was shot off at| community who attempted to control us, All 
the castle. Thus did this unholy father delight | has been done under our direction. If we have 
to hear of the destruction of so many innocent | not done right, we alone are to blame. All is 
people. Well might Christ say, You are of} accounted for, and we believe we have dispen- 
your father, the Devil, and the lusts of your|sed it faithfully, and according to the best of 
father you will do; he hath been a murderer | our ability, judiciously ; and so conscious are 
from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, | we of integrity of purpose, that it will give us 
because there is no truth in him.” pleasure, at any time, to open our books to 
any of the donors, or to give them any other 





Nantucket. information they may desire, 
, a Friends,—your generosity and sympathy 
mapers rs ee of Re-| ior the distressed, entitle you to our sincere 


thanks, and we here, for the inhabitants of Nan- 

Frrenps :—The undersigned, Selectmen of | tucket, for the recipients of your bounty, and 
the town of Nantucket, having finished their | for ourselves personally, publicly and heartily 
labours in the distribution of the bounty entrust-| tender you the same. When hundreds of fa- 
ed to them from abroad, for the relief of the| milies were without a roof to cover them or a 
sufferers by the calamitous fire of the 13th and | bed to lie upon, and very many of them with- 
14th of July last, feel called upon to give an| out a change of raiment,—when widows and 
account of their stewardship. old men had been stripped of their all, and had 
Our first care was to send our appeals and|no hopes for the future, except such as were 
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founded on the humanity of others,—it was | their worship were respectively denominated | —to Gabriel, to Michael, to Azrael, or those 


then you so liberally and so promptly respond- | Sun-daeg, Moon-daeg, Tuisco-daeg, Woden-| beautiful spirits who are chanting eternal halle- 
ed to the call of the distressed, bound up their |daeg, Thores-daeg, Friga-daeg, and Seater-| lujahs round the throne of God and the Lamb. 


broken hearts, and sent them on their way|daeg. The anglicised forms of these are well But nay ! 


This would still be objectionable. 


rejoicing ;—and surely heaven’s choicest bless- |/known. We object not to the division of time | Profess Christianity? Then profess it in its 


ings will be your reward. 


|into weeks or periods of seven days—a division | 


fulness, its magnitudinous energy and beauty. 


For our services we have charged nothing— | so universally adopted over the Christian and|To worship angels or saints? This is rank 
we have received nothing; but having the ap-| Islamic world, and so commemorative of the! popery! ‘And I fell at his feet to worship him ; 


proval of our own consciences, and believing | 
the course we have pursued in dispensing what | 
you have so liberally furnished, will not fail to| 
secure your approval, and that of the recipients | 
generally, and having been the instruments in 
your hands, of making many destitute and des- 
ponding families comfortable and happy, by | 
whom many a tear of gratitude has been shed, | 
and from whom many a prayer of thankfulness | 
has gone up to high heaven ;—these more than | 
compensate for all the care which has devolved | 
upon us, in being the almoners of your bounty. 

The whole number of buildings burned is| 
upward of three hundred and sixty, and the 
whole amount of property destroyed about one | 
million of dollars. ‘There was insured about 
three hundred and twenty thousand dollars, | 
and there has been received from abroad about 





seventy thousand dollars,—leaving an actual |all manner of evil against you.” 


loss of about six hundred thousand dollars, 
Jon CoLEMAN, 
NaTuHaniet Ranp, 
Osep Swain, 
Esen W. ALLEN, 
WitiiaM Barney, 
Cuartes G. CorFin, 


ALFreD FOLGER. 
Nantucket, January 22d, 1847. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Modern English Hero-Worship. 


The subject of the heathen appellation of| ¢ 


months and days, and their incompatibility with 
Christian simplicity, is treated in the following 
article, taken from an English periodical, in a 
way that may attract and impress the minds of 
some who perchance have slighted or over- 
looked the plain explanations on the same sub- 
ject to be found in the writings of Friends. 
S. R. 


The propriety of the appellations commonly 
attached to each day of the week, merits con- 
siderable attention from the intelligent Chris- 
tian. The abolition of these names, as mere 
telics of the pristine heathenism of our land, 
would, we think, tend to diminish those oppor- 
tunities for cavil which too often, alas! are 
afforded to the eagle-eyed infidel, and would 
more accord with the simplicity, purity, and 
majesty of true Christianity. The ancient 


| of thieves, a god whostole the tools of Vulcan, | 


formation of the chaotic materials of the world | 
into the harmony and beauteous order which | 
now pervade all nature, according to the Mo- 
saic cosmogony, in that space of time; for its) 
invention is ascribable, not to the Egyptians, 
as Dion Cassius affirms, though they had this| 
temporal division, but to God, even Him who) 
on the seventh day rested from all his works. | 
The Saxon god Tiw or Tu corresponded to} 
the Roman god Mars—a god, whose Twins, 
Romulus and Remus, were said to have been | 
suckled by a she-wolf. Christians! why still 
nominally pay reverence to a revengeful prin- 
ciple, so discordant with the character of Chris- | 
tianity, and so clearly denounced, in the words | 
of St, Paul, “be at peace with att men,”— 





even with your enemies, to “ bless them which 


and he said unto me, See [thou do it] not: I 
am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren that 
have the testimony of Jesus: worship God.” 
Rev. xix. 10, 

It is evident that the neological genius-wor- 
ship now so prevalent in Germany, is contrary 
to the plain declarations contained in the vol- 
ume of Him who alone ought to be worshipped. 
Christians! Not only avoid the actual adora- 
tion of angels, of heroes, of saints, but “ abstain 
from even the appearance of evil” by abolish- 
ing from our enlightened land those customs 
which tally so much with the idolatrous insti- 
tutions of Gentile mythology. Banish the 
present names of the days of the week, oblite- 
rate the symbolic appellations of the months, 
bestow not the vain epithets “ immortal—divine 


curse you, and despitefully use you, and say |—heavenly” on your dramatists, authors, po- 


Love is the | ets ; but study to practice the Scriptures in their 


essence of Christianity. Christianity without | uncontaminated purity, and let the light of your 
this pacific principle, would be no longer a|exemplary conduct so shine belore the ignis 


divine religion. 


ry? Why not be consistent? Why retain in| 


But if war is to be advocated | futuus of infidelity, that the sceptic, seeing the 
and adopted, why praise love also, its contra-| accordance of your practice with your princi- 


ples, may rally in hearty co-operation round 


the word Friday, the name and attributes of| the standard of truth, and mightily assist you 
the old Saxon heroine Friga or Venus, the god-|in the glorification of your Father who is in 
dess of love and tranquillity—a true emblem, | Heaven.—Christian Penny Record. 


however, of all obscene pleasure and carnal 
lust. Odin—compared by some, but errone- 
ously, to the pacific philosopher of the Hindas, 
Buddha—was the idol venerated on Wednes- 
day, and hence the name synonymous with the 
Idinstag of the Old Germans (now substituted 
by Mittwoche, or mid-week), and identical with | 
the Roman name Dies Mercurii, or the day of | 
Mercury, the god of merchandise and the god | 


the girdle of Venus, and the thunder of Jupiter. | 
Jupiter’s day—the Thores-daeg of the Saxons, 
the Donerstag of the Germans, the Thursday 
of the modern British—was dedicated to the 
latreia of a deity who deposed his own father 
from the throne of heaven, usurped the domin- | 
ion, and committed abundance of incest and | 
lewdness in every shape. A fine character of | 
a God! Saturday—the Dies Saturni of the| 
Romans—was appropriated to the douleia of a| 





god who, according to mythology, devoured all 
his own male offspring but three! | 
Awake, oh Christian England! Seest thou | 





Tales of rich and miserly beggars frequent- 
y go the rounds of the press, and some such 
are now in circulation, stating that persons 
who have acted as public beggars for years, 
have proved to be worth thousands of dollars. 
These statements are well calculated to chill 
the charitable heart, and it cannot be amiss, 
therefore, to copy from the Picayune the fol- 
lowing paragraph which shows that all beggars 
are not undeserving :— 

‘“* Many of our readers must have seen, sit- 
ting at the street corners, an unfortunate young 
man who is obliged, for want of lower limbs, 
to get about on his hands the best way he can. 
We have never seen him ask for alms, yet his 
looks denote that he is compelled to live by the 
charity of others. It has recently come to our 
knowledge that this helpless cripple, out of his 
own scanty pittance, has for some time sup- 
ported.a poor woman with a bed-ridden hus- 
band and several small children, giving her 


not that by thus appropriating to each day of | cut of the small sums bestowed npon him by 
God’s appointed week, the names of heathen | Passers-by, sixty cents a day with which to 
heroes, whose histories were infamous and) UY bread and the absolute necessaries of life. 


Britons prostrated themselves in suppliant ado- 
ration before material idols, emblematising the 


powers of nature, the celestial orbs, and the 
human passions, The modern Britons—civi- 
lized and enlightened as they be—Christianized 
and exalted though they are—still retain the 
names of the days upon which their aboriginal 
ancestors, in darker ages, with devout humility, 
implored the patronage of their tutelar deities. 
Besides a large number of inferior divinities, 
the idols anciently petitioned in allotted days, 
were the Sun, the Moon, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, 
Friga, and Seater. The days set apart for 


whose characters were anything but divine, 
thou unwittingly yet nominally reverest their | 
memory, acknowledgest their greatness, and | 
delightest in their mediation, Than worship | 
these blood-thirsty murderers, than adore these | 
immoral prostitutes, than reverence these ma- 
terial sunbeams, these lunar rays, this twink- 
ling canopy, rather pay thy devotions to those 
pacific stars of Scripture—to Moses the meek 
one—to Joseph the virtuous one—to Job the 
patient one—to Isaiah, kindled with living fire | 





We are not the advocates of beggars, but sure- 
ly we believe that every dime dropped in the 
hat of this benevolent cripple will be most wor- 
thily bestowed— will be placed to the credit of 
the giver by Him, the end of whose command. 
ment is charity."—Late Paper. 





The total length of railway now actually 
constructed and in operation in the United 
States, amounts to a little over 5000 miles, of 
which 500 consist of short lines connected 





with coal companies and private establishments, 


leaving 4500 miles of swift steam conveyance. 
In the construction of railroads, and the elec- 
tric telegraph, the United States are far in the 


advance of Europe, in proportion to population. 
—Late Paper. 


—— 
From the West Jerseyman. 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


Thou wert most precious in our early youth! 
Thou art the twilight of departed years! 

A lingering ray of loveliness and truth, 
Along my pathway in this vale of tears! 


This vale of tears, how trite, alas how true, 
An axiom echoed, age, succeeding age, 

By myriads who have trod its mazes through, 
"and left their blotted history on life’s page! 


But thou! wert at its portal, the dark way, 

Of cnakering care thy foot had never trod, 
An earthly love illumed thy transient stay, 

A love Divine, called home thy soul to God! 


Oh ! Ida, thou wert a most joyous bride, 
Deep trusting hope, sat on thy youthful brow, 
Who would have thought thou couldst so soon have 
died. 
Treasure of our fond hearts, where art thou now ? 


We miss thy wining kindness, thy glad smile, 
Thy deeds of mercy and thy words of love ; 

How oft didst thou our aching hearts beguile ! 
How oft the load of weariness remove! 


A husband mourns thee as but few can mourn, 
The plaint of childhood rises sad and low ; 

Hear’st thou our sorrow in that Heavenly bourne? 
Where thou art resting, where the weary go! 


It matters not! it is not long we stay ; 
Life’s journey o’er, our faith will soon be sight ; 
Ah! Blessed Saviour, shine upon the way ! 
And give thy “ Holy Spirit,” for our light. 
Ww 


—S 


CLOUDS. 
BY WILLIAM CROSWELL, 


I cannot look above and see 
Yon high-piled pillowy mass 

Of evening clouds, so swimmingly, 
In gold and purple pass, 

And think not, Lord, how thou wast seen, 
On Israel's desert way, 

Before them, in thy shadowy screen, 
Pavilioned all the day! 


Or of those robes of gorgeous hue 
Which the Redeemer wore, 

When ravished from his followers’ view, 
Aloft his flight he bore ; 

When lifted as on mighty wing, 
He curtained his ascent, 

And wrapt in clouds, went triumphing, 
Above the firmament. 


Is it a trail of that same pall 
Of many coloured dyes, 
That high above o’ermantling all, 
Hangs midway down the skies— 
Or borders of those sweeping folds, 
Which shall be all unfurled 
About the Saviour when he holds 
His judgment on the world? 


For in like manner as he went, 
My soul, has thou forgot ? 

Shali be his terrible descent, 
When man expecteth not! 

Strength, Son of Man, against that hour, 
Be to our spirits given, 

When thou shalt come again with power, 
Upon the clouds of Heaven. 


THE FRIEND. 


The following beautiful sentiment is : taken 
from the work of Jean Paul, a German writer : 

“Open your heart” says he, “ to sympathy, 
but close it to despondency. The flower which 
opens to receive the dew, shuts against rain.— 
To sympathize with our fellow-beings in their 
distresses, and to sustain them under affliction, 
is a duty enjoined upon us by the Author of 
our being, at the same time that to yield to 
despondency whilst we behold human misery, 
and suffer our energies to be so palsied as to 
disable us from rendering efficient aid, is unbe- 
coming, and indicative of a want of confidence 
in Him, by whose special permission such 
things are suffered to exist. The effect of 
sympathy i is to alleviate, by sharing, and not | 
to increase, by becoming ourselves, the victims | 
of circumstance.” 


By the latest accounts we learn that Liver- 
pool has 170,000 paupers just arrived from 
lreiand and Scotland, and the citizens are pe- 
titioning parliament for relief; Bristol has 70,- 
000 of these visiters—Driven over from Cork ; | 
Glasgow has over 100,000; and Greenock is 
completely overrun.—Late Paper. 


During the year ending the 3d of September 
last, there arrived in this country 158,648 
emigrants. ‘The number for the present year 
will be immensely increased. ‘They will pour 
in by thousands, not only from Ireland, but 
from Scotland, Wales and Germany, It is 
said that ten thousand will leave Holland, and 
we have already heard of large bodies who 
have determined also to depart from Wales. 

—_—_—-_ 

An Indian is about to lecture at Boston on 
the habits, manners and customs of the wild 
prairie Indians west of the Mississippi. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania has passed 
a law directing that in sentencing prisoners to 
the Penitentiary, care shall be taken that the 
time of imprisonment shall not expire between 
the 15th of November and the 15th of Febru- 
ary. This is, of course, intended to prevent 
prisoners from being thrown out upou the 
world in the midst of winter, with no means to 
provide food and raiment, and a consequent 
temptation to do wrong. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 20, 1847. 


Many of our readers are aware that at the 
late session of the New Jersey legislature, nu- 
merous petitions were presented on the subject 
of abolishing capital punishment, ‘These peti- 
tions were referred to a committee, which made 
an able report—clear, forcible, argumentative, 
—favourable to the object of the petitioners ; 
which was read and ordered to be printed. 
Having been furnished with a copy, we have 
concluded to place it upon our pages. Part is 
inserted to-day—the remainder to follow next 
week. 


We have transferred to our columns of to-day 
the Report of the Selectmen of the town of 


| Nantucket, giving an account “of their pro- 
ceedings in the distribution of the bounty in- 
trusted to them for the relief of the sufferers by 
the destructive fire which occurred there in the 
Seventh month last. It is an interesting docu- 
meat, the perusal of which, will afford satisfuc- 
tion to those of our Friends who were contri- 
butors on the occasion. 


In compliance with the request of several 
individuals who take a lively interest in the 
object to which it refers, we insert the follow- 
ing :— 

PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOUR, 


In reply to numerous inquiries from Friends 
in many parts of the country, the Managers of 
the Free Produce Association of Friends, are 
desirous of stating, that, their stock of goods 
has been removed from Thomas 8S. Field & 
Co’s. store, to the Free Produce Store, N. W. 
corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, Philadel- 
phia, where they have now a large assortment 
of articles manufactured from free-grown cot- 
ton, which was carefully collected by a trust- 
worthy person. Muslins and Calicoes of finer 
quality than any heretofore offered are expect- 
ed to be ready soon. Also may be had at the 
same place, free labour sugar, coffee, rice, mo- 
lasses, and other groceries, for the supply of 
families and country stores. 

Philada., Third mo. 17th, 1847, 


Marrtep, at Friends’ meeting-house, at Newton, 
N.J., on Fifth-day the 18th of Second month, Joun S, 


Sroxss, of Evesham, N. J., to Resecca Jones, of Cam- 
den, N. J. 


» at Friends’ meeting-house at Plymouth, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, on Fifth-day the 
4th instant, Georce M. Haverstick, of Chester, Bur- 
lington county, New Jersey, to Axice, daughter of 
Ezra Comfort, of the former place. 

, at Friends’ meeting-house on Orange street, 
on Fourth-day the 10th instant, Moses Brown, to 
Catnarine, daughter of the late Isaac W. Morris, all 
of this city. 

, at Friends’ meeting, Parkersville, on Fifth. 
day, the 11th instant, Nicuotas New in, Jr., of Mid- 
dletown, Delaware county, Pa., to Mary Ann, daughter 
of Stephen Webb, of Pennsbury, Chester county, Pa. 


Diep, on the 29th of the Twelfth month last, of pul- 
monary consumption, Hannan, wife of David Faweett, 
of Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, in the 49th year 


of herage. This dear Friend was a useful member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, and has left a large circle of 
relatives and friends to mourn their loss ; yet we “ sor- 
row not as others which have no hope,” being favoured 
with an evidence that our loss is her eternal gain. 


, on the 21st of Second month, Lazan Pappack, 
in the 57th year of his age, a member and overseer of 
Nantucket Monthly Meeting. His illness was short 
and distressing, affecting his mental powers almost 
immediately after his disease assumed a serious cast. 
He remained in this situation most of the time, until 
the morning previous to the final close, when he seem- 
ed very quiet and serene, and evinced by his motions 
and the sweet expressiveness of his countenance, that 
he recognized hia sarrowing friends arvund his bed; 
although he had not the ability to say miich, the pow- 
er of articulation being nearly done, Yet believing 
his work had kept pace with the day, we feel a hope- 
ful assurance that he has gone to rest in the mansions 
prepared for the just. He has left a widow and son, 
as well as a large circle of relatives and friends, to 
whom he was endeared by many acts of warm-hearted 
kindness and hospitality. And the church has sus- 
tained a loss of a firm, unwavering and zealous sup- 
porter of the principles and testimonies of Truth a8 
held by our early Friends. 





